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it is by no means so. In Asia it is unknown to many tribes of
Siberia, Indo-China, and the Himalayas. In Africa it was
unknown in the extreme south. It is unknown to the
Australian blacks, the Polynesians, some of the Melanesians,
and the Negritoes of the Philippines. In America it is
unknown in the extreme south, and over a great part of the
north5 though the Eskimos, unlike the neighbouring Red
Indians, are potters (Laufer, op. cit, p. 149). Wissler
(op. cit., p. 68) notes ca rather close agreement5 between the
distribution of pottery and maize in North America, and
supposes that both came by the same road from the south.
Old as pottery is in Europe, it is not a European discovery.

The potter's art', says Peake (Early Steps in Human
Progress, p. 163), "seems to have been introduced into
Spain from Greece about 2400 B.C. with the knowledge of
agriculture, and from the Peninsula both arts were rapidly
carried over the whole of West Europe.'

In Thessaly pottery goes back at least to 3000 B.C., and there
the people, though they seem to have been ignorant of metal,
made their pots in imitation of metal vessels with rivets
(ibid.).

If to discover the art of pottery-making comes naturally
to savages, it is strange that so many peoples are still un-
acquainted with it, and that so many others are known to
have received it from the outside. And if, as we saw above
(p. 31), many Polynesians and Melanesians once made
pottery but do so no longer, then the improbability of its
independent discovery is increased. We can hardly suppose
that they went through all the processes necessary for the
development of the art, and then proceeded to forget them.
They are far more likely to have forgotten an art which they
had acquired through temporary contact with more civilized
people.